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soon no better off than the English. That most recorded cases
are before the High Court is not surprising. The intention of
the Acts was to make combination an offence that could be
dealt \\ith summarily in order that strikes might be broken.
The proceedings of courts of summary jurisdiction were not
recorded: to this day, police-court proceedings are not exten-
sively noticed in the Press and in the eighteenth century they
were scarcely printed at all. It is certainly true, as will be
seen, that unions continued to exist. Some of them did so by
resorting to methods of great secrecy and, occasionally, intimi-.
dation. Others were shattered and driven out of existence. In
fact, their life or death depended on the caprice of the magis-
tracy. In corporate towns, where trade clubs had for long been
known and were viewed with indulgence, they were likely to
be undisturbed, unless they attracted the hostile attentions of
the borough magistrates by their militancy. In the county
areas, their existence depended on the lethargy of the county
magistracy. This was disturbed fairly frequently by pressing
circulars from the Home Office, and their life was short and
uncertain. In mining areas3 the magistrates were also the
landlords, and the miners were in consequence fairly con-
tinuously repressed. The miners were in any case a class of
workers with very few rights: the Scottish miners were indeed
only formally released from bondage by an Act of 1755 which
had to be amended in 1799 to make it effective.
The previous forty odd Acts which had prohibited com-
binations in separate trades had had for theoretical justifica-
tion the argument that magistrates were empowered to fix
wages and that combinations were interfering with the sphere
of the law. This excuse no longer remained when the compre-
hensive Combination Acts were passed. The workers pathe-
tically endeavoured to enforce the existing laws for wage-fixing
and the regulation of industry, but as soon as they did so the
instrument broke in their hands. The West of England and
Yorkshire weavers hired an attorney in 1802 to prosecute
employers for failing to observe the Elizabethan Acts prescrib-
ing conditions of apprenticeship and methods of wage-fixing.
Parliament promptly suspended the Acts dealing with that
industry, and annually renewed the suspension. A number of